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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PROGRAMME  OF  STUDIES. 

General. 

Manners  and  Morals. — Throughout  the  whole  Public  School  course  the 
teacher  should  incidentally,  from  current  incidents,  from  lessons  in  literature, 
history,  etc.,  occasionally  by  anecdotes  and  didactic  talks,  and  by  his  own  example 
as  well  as  by  precept,  seek  to  give  instruction  in  moral  principles  and  practices 
and  in  good  manners. 

The  following  outline  is  suggested: — 

Duties  to  oneself :  Purity,  health,  nobility,  self-control,  self-reliance,  generosity, 
truthfulness,  good  taste  in  dress,  cultivation  of  will  power,  economy,  moral  value 
of  work,  etc. 

Duties  in  school  to  teachers  and  to  fellow  pupils :  Obedience,  punctuality, 
neatness,  order,  etc. 

Duties  in  the  home :  Eespect  for  parents,  consideration  for  brothers  and  sisters, 
the  weak,  the  aged,  etc. 

Duties  to  the  lower  animals:  Kindness,  etc. 

Duties  to  the  people  generally:  Honesty,  courtesy,  charity,  toleration,  justice, 
etc.  , 

Duties  to  our  country:  Patriotism,  courage,  honour,  obedience  to  law,  etc. 

Manners:  Proper  conduct  at  home,  at  school,  on  the  street,  and  in  public 
places,  at  social  gatherings,  etc. 

Reading  and  Literature. — In  both  Reading  and  Literature  throughout  the 
course,  the  objects  are  intelligent  and  intelligible  natural  reading  and  the  creation 
of  a  taste  for  the  best  kinds  of  books.  But,  in  the  Reading  class,  the  main  object 
is  the  former;  and  in  the  Literature  class,  the  latter.  Silent  reading  should  re¬ 
ceive  attention  as  well  as  oral  reading,  the  results  of  both  being  tested  by  ques¬ 
tions  or  by  oral  or  written  reproduction.  In  Literature,  the  books  should  be  chiefly* 
narrative  and  descriptive,  being  obtained  from  the  School  or  Public  Library  or 
provided  by  the  Board  or  the  pupils  themselves,  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Board.  Even  when  a  supply  of  suitable  books  is  obtainable,  the  teacher,  in  the 
lower  classes  in  particular,  should  read  to  the  pupils  or  give  them  in  his  own  words 
much  of  the  best  literature.  From  the  first  also  the  pupils  should  be  required  to 
memorize  and  recite  choice  selections,  not  merely  to  cultivate  the  verbal  memory 
but  to  learn  to  appreciate  beauty  of  thought  and  expression  and  to  store  the  mind 
with  literature  that  will  enrich  their  lives. 

Composition. — Throughout  the  courses,'  oral  and  written  composition  should 
be  correlated  with  all  the  other  subjects.  In  the  lower  forms,  the  material  of  the 
Nature  Study,  in  particular,  should  afford  a  basis  for  oral  language  lessons.  The 
stories  or  myths  told  or  read  to  the  pupils  should  be  reproduced  by  them  orally. 
Pictures  may  also  be  used  to  stimulate  their  imagination  and  to  train  them,  by 
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conversation,  in  easy  and  correct  oral  expression  of  thought  and  feeling.  The 
written  language  lessons  involve  all  implied  in  the  oral  work,  with  the  addition  of 
training  in  the  mechanism  of  written  expression. 

Writing. — Until  the  proper  formation  of  letters  and  figures  i,s  thoroughly 
learned,  instruction  in  writing  should  be  correlated  with  that  in  Reading  and 
Arithmetic,  and  thereafter  the  character  of  all  the  written  exercises  should  receive 
close  attention,  with  due  emphasis  upon  the  attitude  of  the  body  and  the  position 
of  the  pen  and  paper. 

Art. — As  means  of  expression,  the  Art  subjects  should  be  connected  closely 
with  nature  work,  constructive  work,  history  and  literature.  Many  pictures  should 
be  used  in  the  lower  classes,  and  each  subject  should  be  illustrated  with  the  child’s 
free  expression.  As  in  writing,  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  attitude 
of  the  body  and  the  position  of  the  paper  and  the  pencil,  etc. 

Constructive  Work. — The  object  of  constructive  work  is  mental  develop¬ 
ment  and  physical  control.  The  making  of  things  should  be  subsidiary  to  the 
thought  processes  involved,  and  the  exercises  should  sustain  the  child’s  interest, 
and  take  advantage  of  his  natural  desire  to  construct.  Constructive  work  should 
make  the  ability  to  do  a  part  of  the  knowing,  and  should  incorporate  knowledge 
into  habit  and  theory  with  practice.  The  amount  of  work  accomplished  is  unim¬ 
portant  in  comparison  with  the  mastery  of  correct  methods  and  the  formation  of 
good  habits.  Every  opportunity  should  be  given  the  pupils  to  modify  given  type 
models  or  to  design  new  ones,  and  in  the  lower  grades  to  rearrange  given  units 
or  create  new  combinations.  All  of  the  work  should  have  in  it  the  elements  of 
beauty  in  construction,  in  proportion,  and  in  decoration.  Though  we  may  not 
be  able  to  add  to  the  quantity  or  the  variety  of  the  material,  we  can  modify  its  form 
and  we  can  arrange  it  in  new  combinations.  The  making  of  new  forms  and  com¬ 
binations,  the  giving  of  definite  expression  to  ideas  and  mental  images,  the  render¬ 
ing  of  the  inner  outer,  is  the  great  Eroebelian  doctrine  of  creativeuess. 

Nature  Study. — From  the  character  of  the  subject  the  course  must  be  more 
or  less  elastic,  and  the  topics  detailed  in  the  programme  are  intended  to  be  sug¬ 
gestive  rather  than  prescriptive.  It  may  be  that,  owing  to  local  conditions,  topics 
not  named  are  amongst  the  best  that  can  be  used,  but  all  substitutions  and  changes 
shall  be  made  a  subject  of  consultation  with  the  Inspector.  The  treatment  of  the 
subject  must  always  be  suited  to  the  age  and  experience  of  the  pupils,  and  to  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  accessibility  of  materials,  etc.  Notes  shall  not  be  dictated  by 
the  teacher.  Mere  information,  whether  from  book,  written  note,  or  even  the 
teacher,  is  not  Nature  Study.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  must  be  made 
secondary  to  awakening  and  maintaining  the  pupil’s  interest  in  nature  and  to 
training  him  to  habits  of  observation  and  investigation.  Books  for  reference  and 
supplementary  reading-should,  however,  be  provided  in  the  school  library.  Some 
valuable  publications  on  the  subject  of  Nature  Study,  for  the  teacher’s  use,  may 
be  obtained  free  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto. 

Physical  Culture. — A  systematic  and  well-developed  course  of  physical 
exercises,  both  free  and  with  apparatus,  should  be  taken  up  in  each  of  the  sub¬ 
divisions.  While  dependent  to  some  extent  upon  the  accommodations  and  the 
equipment,  the  exercises  should  always  be  suitable  in  character  and  frequency  to 
the  age  and  phjMcal  condition  of  individual  pupils.  The  main  object  of  the 
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course  is  the  symmetrical  development  of  the  body,  securing  at  the  same  time 
strength  and  grace,  with  correct  and  prompt  obedience  to  the  will.  The  uncon¬ 
strained  but  suitable  position  of  the  pupils  in  walking  and  in  their  seats  and  on 
the  floor  should  also  receive  due  attention.  Prevailing  defects  should  be  studied 
and  exercises  given  to  correct  them.  School  games  and  sports  should  be  system¬ 
atically  encouraged.  Free  play  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  is  indispensable, 
especially  in  the  lower  forms. 

Music. — Singing  should  be  taken  up  in  all  the  forms.  The  fact  that  it  is 
one  means  of  self-expression  should  be  kept  in  view,  and  the  songs  first  learned 
should  be  those  that  the  pupil  can  readily  appropriate  to  himself.  In  the  first 
form,  accordingly,  the  methods  and  materials  of  the  Kindergarten  should  be  con¬ 
tinued.  The  course  should  begin  with  rote-songs,  easy  notation  being  introduced 
towards  the  close  of  Form  II.  and  continued  throughout  according  to  the  age  of 
the  pupil  and  the  competency  of  the  teacher.  Form  III.,  however,  represents  the 
transitional  period  from  the  emotional  and  natural  uses  of  music  to  its  more 
formal  presentation.  This  stage  brings  a  definite  change  from  ear  to  eye,  from 
rote  to  sight-singing,  to  the  recognition  in  their  printed  forms  of  impressions  of 
pitch  and  rhythm  acquired  in  the  earlier  stages. 

Note. — After  consultation  with  the  Inspector,  suitable  books  in  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  school  work  should  be  selected  for  the  library  from  the  Catalogue  of  Books 

Recommended  for  Public  School  Libraries. 


Form  1. 

Reading. — Intelligent  and  intelligible  natural  reading.  First  Readers,  Parts 
I.  and  II.  Phonic  Readers.  Supplementary  reading  books  and  selections  of 
corresponding  grade.  Analysis  and  synthesis  of  words  by  sound  and  by  letter. 
Exercises  in  breathing,  articulation,  and  vocalization. 

Spelling. — Transcription;  dictation  and  oral  spelling  of  phonic  words;  dicta¬ 
tion  of  selected  sentences.  Careful  attention  to  spelling  in  all  written  work. 

Literature. — Myths,  fairy  stories  and  fables;  stories  and  poems  illustrating 
nature  study  lessons,  and  appropriate  to  the  time  of  the  year  and  to  the  various 
school  holidays;  learning  and  reciting  of  literary  gems. 

Composition. — Oral  and  written  statements  in  connection  with  form  and 
colour  study,  nature  study,  etc.;  oral  and  written  reproduction  of  stories  told  or 
read;  description  of  actions,  events,  etc.,  within  the  pupil’s  experience  or  know¬ 
ledge;  transcription  from  readers  with  attention  to  capitals,  spelling,  and  punctua¬ 
tion;  correction  of  common  errors  in  conversation. 

History. — Stories  of  primitive  people:  Abraham  and  Isaac,  Jacob  and  his 
sons,  the  bondage  in  Egypt;  the  ancient  Britons;  the  North  American  Indians  and 
Eskimos,  their  mode  of  life,  their  occupations  and  customs;  special  reference  to 
the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  school  localities.  Stories  relating  to  our  public 
school  holidays. 

Geography. — Observation  of  particular  forms  of  land  and  water,  as  hills, 
valleys,  ravines,  streams,  ponds,  etc.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school;  location 
of  objects  observed;  general  notion  of  position  and  direction;  activities  of  home 
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and  vicinity,  the  farm,  the  shops,  the  factories,  things  brought  to  market,  food, 
milk,  water  supply,  shelter,  and  clothing,  rail  and  other  roads,  water-ways ; 
systematic  trips  to  places  of  geographical  interest  near  the  school;  observation 
of  the  progress  of  the  sun  from"  sunrise  to  sunset;  observation  of  position  and 
appearance  of  the  moon,  the  “  Great  Bear ;”  clouds,  appearance,  motions ;  rain, 

snow,  hail,  etc.;  stories  of  child-life  in  other  lands  with  illustrations. 

.  ' 

Note. — In  its  early  stages  geography  should  be  but  a  phase  of  the  observational  work 
in  Nature  Study. 

Arithmetic. — Numerical  relations  based  upon  grouping  and  separating 
objects  and  quantities;  measuring  in  connection  with  objective  work;  common 
units  of  measurement  within  the  child’s  experience,  as  inch,  foot,  yard,  square 
inch,  pint,  quart,  gallon,  peck,  cent,  dollar,  ounce,  pound,  day,  week,  month,  year, 
to  be  learned  in  practice;  addition  and  subtraction  of  small  numbers;  systematic 
numbering  to  1,000’s.  Accuracy,  rapidity  and  neatness  of  the  work  should  be 
kept  in  view. 

Note. — The  need  to  use  numbers  will  frequently  arise  in  the  nature  work  and  other 
exercises  in  the  class-room.  The  required  numerical  relations  should  then  be  made 
definite.  In  this  way,  with  or  without  figures,  many  of  the  analyses  and  syntheses  of  the 
numbers  as  far  as  ten  will  be  learned  practically.  At  each  stage  arithmetical  problems 
should  be  made  to  grow  out  of  and  be  connected  with  the  child’s  experience. 

Writing. — Special  attention  to  the  proper  position  at  the  desk,  of  body  and 
of  pen  and  paper;  words  and  letters  as  taught  in  the  reading  lessons,  and  figures 
and  numbers  as  taught  in  the  arithmetic  lessons,  on  paper  at  the  desk  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  teacher;  lightness  of  stroke  and  freedom  of  movement,  with 
easy  movement  exercises  from  the  first,  similar  to  the  letter  and  figure  forms,  at 
the  desk  and  at  the  blackboard. 

Art. — Freehand  expression  with  pencil,  pen,  crayon,  and  water-colour. 

Six  standard  colours. 

Blackboard  and  pencil  drawing  (free  movement). — Simple  natural  objects 
and  other  objects  in  which  children  are  interested,  as  toys,  dolls,  etc. 

Water  colours  or  coloured  crayons. — Simple  grasses,  leaves,  sprays,  flowers, 
fruits,  birds,  pet  animals,  etc.,  studied  in  nature  work. 

Colour,  pencil,  or  ink  illustrations  of  stories;  study  of  pictures. 

Constructive  Work. — Paper  cutting  and  folding  in  elementary  geometric 
patterns,  colouring  and  grouping  of  these  as  bases  of  design;  this  work  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  drawing  and  modelling  in  clay. 

Making  of  objects,  as  picture  frame,  window,  envelope,  etc. 

Basket  and  raffia  work. 

Clay  Modelling. — Natural  objects,  as  orange,  apple,,  onion,  tomato,  potato, 
egg,  simple  leaf. 

Common  objects,  as  box,  bird’s  house,  small  loaf  of  bread,  cup  (without 
•handle)  and  saucer,  flower  pot  and  saucer,  basket,  tea  set  and  tray. 

Note. — In  the  above,  all  modelling  should  be  done  from  the  actual  object,  as  many 
being  provided  as  will  enable  each  child  to  make  a  thorough  examination. 
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Free  modelling. 

Note  1. — Under  this  head  the  children  should  make  what  they  wish  and  should  be 
encouraged  to  invent  forms  and  patterns  for  themselves. 

Note  2. — Clay  modelling  should  be  so  treated  as  to  become  an  aid  to  conception  of 
form.  It  should  also  be  correlated  with  Nature  Study. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — General  observations  of  the  body.  Simple 
lessons  on  the  hair,  teeth,  skin  and  nails,  and  on  the  care  of  the  organs  of  the 
senses.  Very  simple  lessons  on  eating,  drinking,  breathing,  sleeping,  and  cleanli¬ 
ness,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  good  habits. 

Noteji — Physiology  and  Hygiene  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  a  phase  of  the 
observational  work  in  Nature  Study. 

Nature  Study. — Animal  life:  General  appearance  and  habits  of  pet  animals, 
their  care  and  food;  domestic  animals  on  the  farm,  their  care,  habits  and  uses; 
birds,  their  nesting,  song,  food,  migrations  in  the  autumn;  metamorphosis  of  a 
few  conspicuous  butterflies  or  moths. 

Plant  life:  Work  in  school  garden  or  in  window-boxes;  study  of  a  plant,  as 
a  geranium  or  pansy,  from  slip  or  seed  to  flower;  caring  for  plants  in  pots;  buds, 
their  preparation  for  winter,  their  development;  autumn  leaves,  collection,  forms, 
tints ;  economic  fruits,  collection,  forms  how  stored  for  winter,  fruit  as  seed  holders, 
dissemination  of  seeds;  roots  and  stems,  uses,  comparison  of  fleshy  forms,  how 
stored  for  winter. 

Life  on  the  Farm:  Harvesting,  primitive  and  modern  methods  compared; 
preparation  for  winter;  the  barn  and  its  uses;  activities  of  the  farm  during  winter; 
winter  sports  and  social  life  on  the  farm;  the  varied  operations  of  spring  time; 
spring  time  as  awakening  to  new  life;  effects  of  sun  and  moisture  on  the  soil. 


Form  II. 

Reading. — Intelligent  and  intelligible  natural  reading.  Second  Reader.  Sup¬ 
plementary  reading.  Phonic  drill.  Use  of  the  dictionary  begun.  Exercises  in 
breathing,  articulation,  and  vocalization. 

Spelling. — Oral  spelling,  easy  words  in  common  use,  careful  attention  to 
spelling  in  all  written  exercises;  dictation  of  assigned  passages  in  Readers;  diffi¬ 
cult  words  and  phrases  taught  from  the  blackboard. 

Literature. — Literature  suited  to  the  interest  and  capacity  of  pupils;  learn¬ 
ing  and  reciting  of  literary  gems. 

Composition. — Application  of  the  terms,  sentence  and  paragraph  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  reading  lessons  and  written  exercises.  Oral  and  written  compositions 
on  topics  connected  with  nature  work,  geography,  history,  etc. ;  reproduction  of 
stories  told  or  read;  narration  of  personal  experiences;  description  of  familiar 
places,  objects,  or  pictures;  simple  letter  writing;  attention  to  the  correctness  of 
English  in  conversation  and  in  all  oral  and  written  exercises;  proper  use  of  com¬ 
mon  punctuation  marks,  capitals,  abbreviations,  simple  uses  of  the  apostrophe. 

History. — Classical  myths  and  stories:  Bible  stories;  stories  connected  with 
pioneer  life,  especially  in  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  located;  biographical 
sketches  of  early  discoverers  and  early  explorers. 

\ 

Note. — For  Bible  stories,  the  following  are  suggested:  Moses,  Joshua,  Samuel,  Saul, 
David,  Solomon;  and  for  the  other  biographies:  the  Cabots,  Cartier,  Champlain,  Brebeuf, 
Lallemant,  La  Salle,  Frontenac,  Fraser,  Thompson,  Henry,  Iberville,  Cook,  Vancouver, 
Mackenzie,  Selkirk,  the  Norseman,  Columbus,  Magellan,  Cortes,  De  Soto,  Gilbert,  Raleigh. 
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Geography. — Continued  observation  of  local  land  and  water  forms.  Obser¬ 
vation  of  highest  points  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  chief  slopes,  hills,  valleys,  divides, 
etc.,  special  study  of  a  brook,  creek,  or  river  to  see  origin,  direction,  size,  work  or 
draining,  eroding,  carrying,  plant  and  animal  life  along  banks,  etc.  Repre¬ 
sentation  by  drawing  and  modelling  of  typical  surface  features  actually  observed 
by  pupil.  The  earth  as  a  whole:  Form,  size,  rotation,  cause  of  day  and  night; 
sources  of  heat  and  light.  Introduction  to  globe  and  map  of  the  world.  Surface: 
Continents,  islands,  oceans.  Local  commerce:  Articles  of  exchange,  collecting  and 
distributing  centres,  water  supply  and  sources  of  food  in  urban  centres,  means 
of  transportation,  routes.  Observation  of  weather  :  Winds,  direction,  force ;  clouds ; 
rainfall ;  frost ;  changes  of  season ;  characteristic  features  of  each  season ;  systematic 
weather  records;  general  notions  of  climate;  record  of  moon’s  phases,  with  draw¬ 
ings  of  their  appearance.  People  of  the  locality,  nationalities,  appearance,  original 
homes,  etc.;  child-life  in  other  lands.  Location  of  any  places  of  historical  interest 
in  the  neighbourhood.  v  ; 

Arithmetic. — The  grouping  and  separating  of  numbers  continued;  mental 
arithmetic;  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division.  Relation  of  wholes  to 
parts  and  parts  to  wholes;  measurements  continued;  use  of  arithmetical  signs  and 
fractional  forms  in  expressing  simple  relations ;  notation  and  numeration  to 
l,000,000*s;  Roman  notation  to  one  hundred.  Accuracy,  rapidity,  and  neatness  of 
work  should  be  kept  in  view. 

Writing. — Correct  position  and  penholding.  Movement  exercises.  Small 
letters  and  capitals.  Spacing  and  joining.  Copybooks,  or  graded  exercises  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  teacher. 

Art. — Study  of  colour  continued.  Colour  and  freehand  expression.  Free 
drawing  of  plants  and  other  common  objects.  Pencil  sketches  of  common  objects. 

Water-colours:  Fall  flowers  and  leaves  with  brilliant  autumn  tints;  butterflies 
and  other  insects;  live  or  mounted  birds;  fish,  etc. 

Memory,  imaginative,  and  illustrative  drawing. 

Study  of  pictures. 

Constructive  Work. — Work  of  Form  I.  continued.  Paper  cutting  for 
simple  patterns  and  designs.  Ruling  in  geometric  forms  and  colouring  these. 
Simple  cardboard  and  paper  construction,  as  wall-box,  chair,  tray,  etc.  Ornamen¬ 
tation  of  constructed  objects  by  colouring  and  drawing.  Modification  of  models; 
original  work.  Basket  and  raffia  work. 

Clay  Modelling. — Natural  forms:  Apple,  beet,  banana,  leaf,  apple  and  twig, 
etc. 

Common  objects:  Cup  with  handle  and  saucer,  flower  pot,  bat,  piece  of  coal, 

etc. 

Free  modelling. 

Needlework. — Simple  stitches;  sewing  on  buttons  and  hooks;  simple  mend- 

ing. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Course  in  Form  I.  continued.  Simple  lessons 
on  digestion,  exercise,  cleanliness,  and  ventilation.  Lessons  on  the  organs  of  the 
body,  that  can  be  taught  by  the  Nature  Study  Method.  General  effects  of  tea, 
coffee,  alcohol,  and  tobacco. 
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Nature  Study. — Course  of  Form  I.  continued.  Animal  life:  Life  history 
and  habits  of  domestic  animals  and  of  familiar  wild  animals,  as  the  squirrel,  chip¬ 
munk,  robin,  crow;  earth-worm,  habits,  structure,  uses;  toad,  habits,  structure, 
uses;  observation  of  live  insects  and  their  activities,  comparison  of  young  and  adult 
stages. 

Plant  life:  Co-operative  and  individual  work  in  school  garden;  cultivation  of 
plants  in  pots  with  observation  of  the  development  of  leaves  and  flowers;  parts  of 
leaves  and  flowers;  change  of  flower  to  fruit  and  of  fruit  to  seed;  functions  of  the 
parts  of  flowers;  the  forms  and  uses  of  trees;  activities  connected  with  forestry 
and  lumbering,  with  study  of  pioneer  life  and  present  conditions  on  the  prairie. 

Observation  of  farm,  garden,  and  household  operations. 

Form  111. 

Reading. — Intelligent  and  intelligible  natural  reading :  Third  Reader.  Supple¬ 
mentary  reading.  Use  .of  the  dictionary  taught  and  practised.  Exercises  in 
breathing,  articulation,  and  vocalization. 

Spelling. — Careful  attention  to  spelling  in  all  written  exercises,  particularly 
in  composition.  Words  in  common  use.  Dictation  of  passages  selected  from 
readers,  the  spelling  book,  and  other  books. 

Literature. — Books  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils;  learning  and  re¬ 
citing  of  suitable  selections  in  both  prose  and  poetry. 

.  Composition. — Course  for  Form  II.  continued.  Narrative,  descriptive,  and 
epistolary  composition  of  several  paragraphs.  Punctuation.  Business  forms,  such 
as  bills,  receipts,  orders,  due  bills.  Attention  to  correctness  of  English  in  conver¬ 
sation  and  in  all  school  exercises.  Language  lessons  on  the  following  topics:  The 
simple  sentence;  subject  and  predicate;  the  assertive,  interrogative,  imperative,  and 
exclamatory  forms  of  sentences;  gender,  case,  and  number  forms;  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  narration. 

History. — The  course  of  Form  II.  continued.  Biographical  sketches  of  per¬ 
sons  famous  in  history.  Short  connected  stories  of  the  early  history  of  Canada 
till  the  capture  of  Quebec  (1759).  Short  stories  of  the  early  history  of  Britain 
till  the  Norman  conquest.  Biblical  stories;  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Israel.  A  simple  account  of  the  municipal  form  of  government  in  the  locality. 

Note. — In  Biography  the  following  are  suggested:  Cyrus,  Constantine,  Mohammed, 
Galileo;  King  Alfred,  William  the  Conqueror,  Thomas  k  Becket,  Stephen  Langton,  Simon 
de  Montford,  Chaucer,  the  Black  Prince,  Wycliffe,  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Kingmaker,  Caxton, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  Brant,  Brock,  Tecumseh,  Laura  Secord. 

Geography. — The  course  of  Form  II.  continued.  An  elementary  course  de¬ 
fined  as  follows: 

The  earth  as  a  whole. — The  earth  in  space:  Observation  of  phases  of  the  moon; 
relation  of  the  earth  and  moon  to  each  other;  rotation  of  the  earth,  direction,  time 
and  rate,  effects,  revolution  of  the  earth,  path,  direction,  time  and  effects;  general 
observation  of  stars,  difference  between  fixed  stars  and  planets;  observation  of 
position  of  north  star.  Necessity  and  use  of  imaginary  lines;  great  and  small 
circles;  latitude  and  longitude,  elementary  notions  only.  Relief:  world  slopes. 
Drainage:  world  water  partings,  world  basins,  world  river  system,  heat  belts,  light 
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belts.  Continents;  locations,  relief,  drainage,  and  coast  line  of  each  continent. 
Local,  physical,  and  political  geography:  relation  of  township,  town  or  city  to 
county,  of  county  to  province,  of  province  to  country,  position  of  country  in  conti¬ 
nent.  Observation  and  description  of  the  occupations  of  men  and  of  local  in¬ 
dustries,  emphasizing  those  that  are  typical.  Collection  of  pictures,  sketches, 
materials,  and  products.  Dependence  of  local  industries  and  commerce  on  soil, 
climate  and  other  local  physical  conditions;  and  consequent  localization  of  settle¬ 
ment,  routes  of  travel,  mills,  villages,  towns,  and  cities. 

North  America. — Location  and  surroundings,  form,  coast  line,  relief,  drainage, 
climate,  political  divisions;  special  conditions  which  determine  and  affect  various 
industries,  as  agriculture,  grazing,  lumbering,  mining,  hunting,  manufacturing; 
comparison  of  representative  sections  with  reference  to  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
and  social  conditions  and  progress  of  peoples;  comparisons  of  typical  commercial 
centres,  noting  the  sources  of  their  wealth  and  power;  the  relation  of  climate  to 
labour  and' production ;  water  power;  methods  and  routes  of  distribution  and  trans¬ 
portation. 

I 

Canada. — Study  of  the  Dominion  as  a  whole  and  in  sections,  with  more  par¬ 
ticular  study  of  Ontario. 

Arithmetic. — Notation  and  numeration  reviewed  and  continued.  Practice 
to  secure  accuracy  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  rapidity  in  fundamental  operations. 
Cancellation.  Application  of  fundamental  processes  to  problems  of  daily  life. 
Standard  units  and  tables,  including  metric  system.  Easy  problems  in  measure¬ 
ments.  Eeduction  processes  and  compound  rules.  Eelation  of  parts  to  wholes  and 
wholes  to  parts  continued;  simple  fractions;  decimals  in  connection  with  money 
and  units  of  metric  system.  Mental  arithmetic.  Accuracy,  rapidity,  and  neat¬ 
ness  of  work  should  be  kept  in  view. 

Writing. — Course  of  Form  II.  continued.  Copy-books,  or  graded  exercises 
prepared  by  the  teacher.  Business  papers. 

Art. — Drawing  of  plants,  insects,  etc.,  in  any  appropriate  medium. 

Arrangement  in  spaces,  applications  in  borders,  surface  patterns  and  rosettes 
in  colour,  applied  as  far  as  possible  in  connection  with  constructive  work. 

Eelative  positions  of  views  of  geometrical  figures  in  thin  cardboard;  simple 
geometrical  problems.  Study  and  drawing  of  details  of  Greek  ornament  and  vase. 

Water-colour:  Course  of  Form  II.  continued. 

Simple  landscapes  from  window  or  out-of-doors. 

Study  of  pictures. 

Constructive  Work. — Cardboard  construction  and  ornamentation  continued. 
Whittling  in  wood  with  a  knife. 

Basket  and  raffia  work. 

Needlework. — Plain  hemming  and  back-stitching;  making  buttonholes;  fine 
mending. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — The  course  of  Form  II.  continued,  with  more 
special  study  of  the  growth,  waste,  and  renewal  of  the  body,  and  the  effects  of  nar¬ 
cotics  and  stimulants  on  the  various  processes. 
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Nature  Study. — Course  of  Form  II.  continued. 

Animal  life :  Adaptation  of  different  kinds  of  animals  to  their  respective  habits 
and  surroundings;  birds,  life  history  of  types,  habits  of  wild  fowl  in  different 
seasons;  fish,  forms  and  uses  of  different  parts  of  the  body,  food  and  how  obtained; 
life  histories  of  moths,  butterflies,  beetles  and  grass-hoppers;  useful  insects,  as  lady¬ 
bird  and  dragon  fly,  harmful  insects;  Nature’s  insecticides. 

Plant  life :  Germination  of  seeds  under  controllable  conditions  and  in  the 
school  garden  and  window-boxes;  opening  of  buds;  study  of  the  forms  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  parts  of  plants,  and  comparison  of  these  forms  and  functions  in  dif¬ 
ferent  plants ;  observation  of  the  culture  of  farm'  and  garden  crops  and  of  orchard 
and  shade  trees ;  the  observing  and  the  distinguishing  of  the  common  forest  trees. 

Different  kinds  of  soil,  as  sand,  gravel,  loam,  leaf -mould  aud  clay;  experi¬ 
ments  to  ascertain  how  soils  are  composed,  whether  of  mineral  or  of  decayed  organic 
material,  and  which  ]iest  retains  water.  Additional  phenomena  of  spring 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  school,  cause  of  snow  melting,  ice  floating,  etc.;  how  nature 
prepares  the  soil  for  growth  of  plants.  Distinction  between  hard  and  soft,  pure 
and  impure  water;  tests  and  methods  of  purification  of  water. 

Sources  of  heat:  Experiments  to  show  the  effects  of  heat  in  the  expansion  of 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases;  practical  applications.  Temperature;  thermometer,  con¬ 
struction  and  graduation.  Methods  of  transmission  of  heat,  conduction,  convec¬ 
tion,  and  radiation;  causes  of  winds  and  ocean  currents;  ventilation. 


Form  IV. 

Reading. — Intelligent  and  intelligible  natural  reading.  Fourth  Reader. 
Supplementary  reading.  Exercises  in  breathing,  articulation,  and  vocalization. 

Spelling. — Careful  attention  to  spelling  in  all  school  exercises.  Simple  rules 
for  spelling.  Words  in  common  use.  Dictation  of  passages  selected  from  readers, 
spelling  book,  and  other  books. 

Literature. — Books  suited  to  the  interest  and  capacity  of  the  pupils.  Learn¬ 
ing  and  reciting  of  suitable  selections  in  both  poetry  and  prose. 

Composition. — Varied  oral  and  written  composition  exercises  in  connection  with 
all  school  subjects.  Special  attention  to  correctness  of  spelling,  punctuation,  use 
of  capitals,  choice  and  correct  form  of  words;  and  to  clearness,  conciseness,  freedom 
and  comprehensiveness  of  expression.  Business  papers,  business  and  social  corre¬ 
spondence.  Topical  outlines.  Critical  attention  to  correctness  of  English  in  con¬ 
versation  and  in  all  school  exercises. 

History. — The  most  important  events  in  Canadian  and  British  history, 
especially  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Supplementary  reading  containing 
especially  interesting  biological  accounts  of  persons  famous  in  Canadian  and 
British  history.  A  brief  outline  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  of  the  provision 
for  civil  government  in  Canada.  The  history  of  the  locality  in  which  the  school 
is  situated. 

Note  1. — The  chief  object  of  the  course  is  to  arouse  an  interest  in  historical  reading 
and  to  give  an  acquaintance  with  those  leading  points  in  our  history  which  every  citizen 
should  know.  The  pupil  now  takes  up  the  subject  according  to  the  chronological  and  logi¬ 
cal  sequence  of  events.  Besides  the  class  text-book,  which  presents  the  subject  in  this 
order,  supplementary  reading  in  biography  should  b'e  provided  in  the  school  library,  and 
the  public  library  should  also  be  utilized.  Where  a  suitable  supply  of  books  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  teacher  should  read  to  the  pupils. 
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Note  2. — In  biography,  the  following  names  are  suggested:  Wolsey,  Elizabeth,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Cromwell,  Milton,  Robert  Walpole,  the  Pitts,  Montcalm,  Frederick  the  Great, 
Nelson,  Wellington,  Washington,  Lincoln,  Peel,  Stephenson,  Howard,  Rowland  Hill,  Tenny¬ 
son;  also  the  following:  Clive,  Hastings,  Lawrence,  Havelock;  Wolfe,  Carleton,  Brock. 
Elgin,  Macdonald;  Cook,  Phillips;  Bartle  Frere,  Cecil  Rhodes.  These  names,  taken  in 
connection  with  those  in  Form  III.,  furnish  points  of  interests  in  every  epoch  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Canada  and  the  Mother  Land. 

English  Grammar. — The  sentence.  Subject  and  predicate.  The  functional 
values  of  words,  phrases  and  clauses.  Kinds  of  sentences.  The  main  classes  of 
words  and  the  inflections  and  conjugations.  The  elementary  principles  of  syntax. 
Analysis  of  easy  sentences.  Parsing. 

Note. — Formal  grammar  is  now  introduced.  This  introduction  should  be  of  a  simple 
character,  suited  to  the  as  yet  undeveloped -logical  capacity  of  the  pupils.  The  subject 
should  be  taken  up  inductively  and  the  results  secured  by  examination  and  comparison 
of  easy  examples.  The  analysis  and  parsing  should  be  simple  and  free  from  mechanical 
routine,  as  little  technical  language  being  used  as  possible,  and  the  greatest  care  being 
taken  to  ensure  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  terms  used.  The  inflections  and  conjuga¬ 
tions  should  be  thoroughly  memorized.  The  principles  of  good  English  should  be  applied 
in  the  correction  of  bad  English,  and  the  subject  should  be  correlated  with  both  oral  and 
written  composition.  At  this  stage,  however,  the  application  of  these  principles  will  be 
found  to  be  a  very  limited  one.  It  is  constant  use  and  practice  under  never-failing  watch 
and  correction  that  makes  good  writers  and  speakers.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  pupils’ 
course  the  application  of  direct  authority  is  the  most  efficient  corrective. 

Geography. — Course  of  Form  III.  continued,  with  special  attention  to  the 
commercial  geography  of  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  Obser¬ 
vation  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  constellations  as  the  Dippers,  Orion,  Cassio¬ 
peia,  and  of  planets  visible  in  the  early  evening. 

Climate:  Distribution  of  light  and  heat;  observation  of  sun’s  apparent  move¬ 
ments  through  the  year;  light  zones,  how  determined,  names,  boundaries,  varia¬ 
tions  in  length  of  day  and  night ;  isothermal  lines,  heat  belts,  general  loca- 
~  tion,  cause  of  variation  from  light  zones,  boundaries,  movements;  winds,  causes, 
winds  of  torrid  and  temperate  belts,  land  and  sea  breezes,  peculiar  winds,  uses  of 
winds;  observation  of  the  progress  of  storms  by  means  of  daily  weather  records  and 
Government  weather  maps;  ocean  currents,  general  character,  names  and  location 
of  those  of  chief  importance;  rainfall,  amount,  how  measured,  regions  of  great 
rainfalls;  deserts. 

Eurasia:  Topics  similar  to  those  relating  to  Korth  America  outlined  in  Form 
III.;  comparison  with  Korth  xAmerica. 

South  America,  Africa,  Australia ,  and  the  Continental  Islands:  A  brief  study 
with  reference  to  the  principal  physical  and  political  divisions,  more  particular 
attention  being  given  to  the  component  parts  of  the  British  Empire;  resources, 
industries,  productions;  routes  of  travel  and  commerce;  centres  of  population; 
conditions  of  the  peoples. 

Arithmetic. — Cancellation  continued;  measures,  multiples.  Fractional  nota¬ 
tion  continued;  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions.  Application  of  arithmetical  pro¬ 
cesses  to  simple  business  transactions  in  percentage,  as  simple  interest,  commission, 
and  insurance.  Mental  arithmetic.  Accuracy,  rapidity,  and  neatness  of  work 
should  be  kept  in  view. 

Note. — The  processes  and  problems  should  be  such  as  find  direct  application  in  ordin¬ 
ary  business  life.  Easy  mensuration  and  the  metric  system  (continued)  may  be  added 
to  this  course  for  pupils  who  do  not  go  beyond  the  Fourth  Form.  These  subjects,  however, 
will  not  be  required  at  the  High  School  Entrance  examination. 
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Writing. — Course  of  Form  III.  continued.  Copy-books,  or  graded  exercises 
prepared  by  the  teacher.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  be  self-critical  in  respect  to 
legibility,  beauty,  and  rapidity. 

Book-Keeping.  (Optional). — Single  entry;  day-book  and  ledger  including 
personal  and  cash  accounts.  Business  papers,  with  special  attention  to  the  mechan¬ 
ical  details  of  business  practice. 

Note. — This  course  is  intended  for  pupils  who  do  not  go  beyond  the  Fourth  Form. 

Art. — The  course  of  Form  III.  continued. 

Adaptation  of  natural  forms  to  purposes  of  decorative  design. 

Freehand  perspective. 

Simple  geometrical  drawing,  combination  of  units  of  design  in  geometric  pat¬ 
terns,  combination  of  scrolls  and  geometric  units  for  industrial  and  ornamental 
work. 

Working  drawings  of  type  forms. 

Simple  geometrical  problems. 

Manual  Training  (Optional). — Use  of  simpler  wood- working  tools,  as  saw, 
chisel,  plane,  rule,  gauge.  Exercises  embodied  in  a  complete  useful  model,  and 
intended  to  give  facility  in  the  use  of  these  tools,  as  laying  out  and  truing  up  pieces 
to  dimensions;  cutting  grooves;  making  of  objects  easily  constructed  and  either 
useful  or  ornamental,  as  rulers,  keyracks,  boxes,  brackets,  brushholders,  penracks, 
inkstands,  school  apparatus,  etc.  Short  talks  on  the  construction  of  tools  and  on  the 
material  used. 

Household  Science  (Optional). — The  home,  its  functions,  care  of  the  house; 
various  rooms  and  their  uses;  division  of  work  in  the  care  of  house,  preparation  of 
food,  cleaning  methods,  etc.  Examination  and  study  of  equipment  in  classroom. 
Detailed  study  of  methods  of  cooking  with  the  object  of  acquiring  facility  of  manipu¬ 
lation  and  measurement  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  cookery;  boiling, 
simmering,  steeping,  steaming,  broiling,  pan-broiling,  sauteing,  frying,  baking; 
each  method  to  be  illustrated  by  the  cooking  of  one  or  more  articles  of  food  after 
the  principles  have  been  carefully  studied.  Fuels :  coal,  wood,  gas,  electricity, 
kerosene,  alcohol,  gasoline,  coke;  building  and  care  of  fires.  Effects  of  heat  upon 
common  food  materials,  water,  fresh  and  dried  fruit,  non-starchy  vegetables,  pota¬ 
toes,  legumes,  breakfast  cereals,  flour  (a  study  for  thickening  purposes  only),  milk, 
eggs,  meat,  fish.  The  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  each  food — a  simple  study 
only.  Classification  of  foods. 

Fruit  preserving,  canning,  etc.  Yeasts,  combination  and  cooking  of  various 
food  materials. 

Planning,  cooking,  and  serving  a  meal;  marketing,  cost;  routine  of  work, 
table  setting,  serving;  table  manners. 

Care  of  kitchen,  utensils,  etc. ;  dish  washing ;  towels ;  special  methods  of  clean¬ 
ing  tin,  granite,  iron,  brass,  wood. 

Laundry  studies,  with  simple  equipment.  Soft  and  hard  water,  hot  and  cold 
water;  soap,  soda,  etc.,  their  effect  upon  various  fabrics;  preparation  of  clothes  for 
laundry;  removal  of  stains;  starching  and  ironing. 

Course  of  Form  III.  in  needlework  continued;  cutting  and  making  simple 
garments. 
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Physiology  and  Hygiene. — General  observation  of  bones  and  muscles.  Ele¬ 
mentary  study  of  the  organs  of  circulation  and  respiration  and  their  “functions. 
Ventilation;  the  relation  of  respiration  to  health  with  special  reference  to  disin¬ 
fectants,  exercise,  and  clothing.  Vocal  organs  and  their  functions;  cultivation  and 
care  of  the  voice.  Relation  of  the  nervous  system  to  health  and  exercise.  Con¬ 
tinued  study  of  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics. 

Nature  Study. — Course  of  Form  III.  continued.  Animal  life;  relation  of 
fish,  birds,  and  wild  animals  to  man;  life  histories  of  conspicuous  and  economic 
insects;  organs  and  functions. 

Plant  life:  Study  of  organs  of  plants  and  their  functions;  study  of  economic 
and  wild  plants  from  seed  to  fruit  in  the  school  garden,  home  garden,  farm,  and 
forest;  weeds  injurious  to  crops  and  methods  of  destroying  them;  buds  and  twigs; 
wood,  rings,  grain,  and  bark,  uses,  etc. 

Observing  local  minerals  and  rocks,  their  properties  and  uses;  experiments  to 
show  composition  of  soils  and  their  relation  to  drainage,  temperature,  etc. ;  varieties 
of  soils  adapted  to  different  crops;  fertilizers,  etc.  Implements  and  tools  used  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  household,  mechanical  principles  implied  in  their  construction. 

The  atmosphere;  its  composition;  combustion;  simple  experiments,  study  of 
candle  flame  products;  changes  produced  in  the  air  by  respiration;  reciprocal 
relation  of  plants  and  animals  as  regards  the  atmosphere;  impurities  in  air. 

Gravity;  air  and  liquid  pressure;  the  barometer.  Cohesion  and  adhesion, 
the  nature  of  these  forces;  phenomenon  of  solution  and  diffusion;  amorphous  and 
crystalline  forms  of  matter.  Practical  use  of  heat,  steam,  and  electricity  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  study  of  industries. 


Form  V. 

Reading. — Intelligent  and  intelligible  natural  reading.  The  principles  learned 
incidentally.  Exercises  in  breathing,  articulation,  and  vocalization. 

Grammar. — The  principles  of  etymology  and  syntax,  including  the  logical 
structure  of  the  sentence,  and  the  inflection  and  classification  of  words.  The  ele¬ 
mentary  analysis  of  words,  with  the  most  important  prefixes  and  suffixes  and  Latin 
and  Greek  root-words. 

Note. — At  first  the  work  should  he  confined  to  a  thorough  review  of  the  course  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  Fourth  Form,  and  the  practical  value  of  the  subject  in  connection  with 
English  composition  should  be  emphasized.  The  more  reflective  study  should  be  taken 
up  later.  The  use  of  English  grammar  in  teaching  correct  expression  is,  however,  second¬ 
ary  to  the  insight  it  gives  into  the  structure  of  our  thinking  and  expression. 

Composition. — Oral  and  written  composition,  chiefly  narrative  and  descrip¬ 
tive.  Letter  writing.  Oral  and  written  reproductions  or  abstracts.  Class  debates. 
The  systematic  and  careful  application  of  the  principles  of  good  English  to  the 
correction  of  mistakes  made  by  the  pupils  in  speaking  and  writing.  The  main 
principles  of  composition  (rhetoric)  learned  incidentally  from  the  criticism  of  com¬ 
positions,  and  systematized  as  the  work  proceeds. 

Literature. — Intelligent  comprehension  of  suitable  authors,  both  prose  and 
poetry.  Systematic  oral  reading  in  the  class.  Memorization  and  recitation  of 
choice  selections  in  prose  and  poetry. 
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Note  1. — The  object  of  the  course  is  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  good  literature,  not 
by  minute  critical  study,  but  by  reading  at  home  and  in  school  aloud  and  silently,  with 
due  attention  to  the  meaning,  standard  works  which  will  appeal  to  the  interest  and 
quicken  the  imagination  of  the  pupil.  Such  works  should  be  chiefly  narrative,  descriptive, 
and  dramatic. 

Note  2. — In  each  of  the  Forms  three  or  four  books  (both  prose  and  poetry)  should  be 
read  each  year  as  class-work.  Part  of  such  books  should  be  read  at  home  or  during  study 
periods  and  reviewed  in  class  with  special  reference  to  the  more  difficult  passages.  It  is 
further  recommended  that,  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year,  a  short  list  should  be 
made  out  under  a  few  heads  of  such  suitable  books  as  may  be  obtained  in  the  school, 
public,  or  other  library;  and  that  each  pupil  be  required  to  read  during  the  year  at  least 
one  under  each  head,  in  addition  to  those  taken  up  in  class.  The  work  in  literature 
should  be  systematically  correlated  with  that  in  oral  and  written  composition. 

History. — The  leading  events  of  the  history  of  Canada,  followed  by  an  outline 
of  British  history.  Supplementary  reading  and  interesting  biographical  sketches 
of  persons  famous  in  Canadian  and  British  history.  The  history  of  the  locality. 
The  elements  of  the  civil  government  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  and  the  duties 
of  citizenship. 

Note  1. — The  main  purpose  of  the  course  at  this  stage  is  to  train  the  pupils  to  grasp 
the  leading  events  in  their  logical  order,  and  to  arouse  an  interest  in  historical  reading. 
As  soon  as  practicable,  a  beginning  should  be  made  in  appreciating  the  logical  connec¬ 
tion  of  events.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to  use  the  school,  public  or  other  libraries  for 
reference  purposes  and  for  supplementary  reading. 

Note  2. — The  work  in  history  should  be  systematically  correlated  with  that  in  oral 
and  written  composition,  and  so  much  geography  should  be  taken  up  as  will  secure 
intelligent  comprehension  of  the  topics  dealt  with. 

Arithmetic  and  Mensuration.— Arithmetic. — Review  of  principles;  mea¬ 
sures,  multiples;  the  metric  system;  fractions  (vulgar  and  decimal)  ;  contracted 
methods  of  computation ;  square  root ;  percentage ;  commercial  arithmetic,  interest, 
discount,  commission,  etc.  Mental  arithmetic. 

Mensuration. — The  rectangle,  the  triangle,  the  parallelogram,  the  circle,  the 
parallelopiped,  the  prism,  and  the  cylinder. 

Note. — The  processes  and  problems  in  the  commercial  work  should  be  such  as  find 
direct  application  in  ordinary  business  life.  Accuracy,  rapidity  and  neatness  of  work 
should  be  kept  in  view. 

Algebra. — Elementary  work,  factoring,  highest  common  factor  and  lowest 
common  multiple,  easy  .simple  equations,  easy  fractions. 

Geometry. — Definitions;  fundamental  geometric  conceptions  and  principles; 
use  of  simple  instruments,  compasses,  protractor,  graded  rule,  set-square;  measure¬ 
ment  of  lines  and  angles,  and  construction  of  lines  and  angles  of  given  numerical 
magnitude ;  accurate  construction  of  figures ;  some  leading  propositions  in 
Euclidean  plane  geometry  reached  by  induction  as  a  result  of  the  accurate  construc¬ 
tion  of  figures;  deduction  also  employed  as  principles  are  received  and  assured. 

Note. — The  course  should  emphasize  physical  accuracy  as  well  as  accuracy  of 
thought;  exactness  in  drawing  lines  of  required  length,  in  measuring  lines  that  are 
drawn,  in  constructing  angles  of  given  magnitude,  and  in  measuring  angles  that  have 
been  constructed.  Where  desired,  the  course  in  Euclid  (See  Appendix  C.),  may  be  taken 
up. 


Geography. — The  building  up  of  the  earth,  the  modern  earth,  the  ocean,  the 
atmosphere,  life  on  the  earth,  the  heavens,  commerce. 

For  the  details  of  the  course,  see  Appendix  A. 
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.  Note. — Excursions  should  be  made  where  possible  and  desirable,  especially  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  study  of  rocks,  minerals,  soils,  and  land  formation  of  the  district, 
and  of  the  work  of  a  stream,  river  or  lake,  all  of  which  should  be  emphasized  in  due 
course. 

Elementary  Science. — An  elementary  course  in  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physics. 

For  details  of  the  course  see  Appendix  B. 

Note  1. — The  objects  of  the  course  are  to  train  pupils  in  correct  observation  and 
deduction;  to  give,  in  connection  with  the  instruction  in  geography,  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  world  around  them  to  those  who  will  remain  at  school  only  a  year  or  so;  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  more  detailed  study  of  each  subject  in  the  case  of  those  who  will 
continue  the  work.  The  spirit  of  the  Nature  Study  of  the  lower  Forms  should  be 
retained,  but  the  teacher  should  introduce  a  more  systematic  treatment  of  the  subject 
with  such  organization  of  the  material  in  botany  and  zoology  as  will  lead  to  simple 
classification.  The  course  should  be  correlated  with  geography,  drawing,  and  com¬ 
position. 

Note  2. — Under  each  of  the  sub-heads  in  Appendix  B,  full  details  are  given  of  the 
course.  The  order  of  the  topics,  however,  is  merely  a  suggested  one.  In  botany  and 
zoology,  the  extent  and  the  character  of  the  details  of  each  topic  are  left  to  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  and  the  teacher,  and  should  be  determined  by  the  accessibility  of  the  material 
and  other  local  considerations.  The  course  in  these  subjects  should  be  practical  through¬ 
out.  Each  pupil  should  possess  a  good  lens  and  be  taught  how  to  use  it.  Approved 
methods  of  collecting  and  preserving  botanical  specimens  and  of  keeping  live  animals 
suitable  for  study  should  be  systematically  followed.  An  herbarium  and  a  museum  of 
local  specimens  should  be  provided  where  practicable.  The  pupils  should  be  encouraged 
to  provide  specimens  from  the  locality.  Much  of  the  practical  work,  especially  the  obser¬ 
vations,  will  necessarily  be  done  out  of  doors  by  the  pupils  alone,  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher,  or  by  the  pupils,  conducted  by  the  teacher.  The  course  in  physics  shall 
be  experimental  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  work  at  home 
and  to  prepare  single  apparatus.  The  amount  of  the  apparatus  required  is  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Public  School  Inspector. 

Note  3. — Books  for  reference  and  for  supplementary  reading  should  be  provided  in 
the  school  library.  Systematic  written  descriptions  and  drawing  should  be  required 
throughout  the  course,  and  the  exercises  should  be  dated  and  presented  for  comparison 
and  inspection,  the  work  being  systematically  supervised  by  the  teacher.  In  none  of 
the  science  subjects  shall  notes  be  dictated  by  the  teacher. 

Art. — Course  of  Form  IY.  continued.  Drawing  from  models  in  light  and 
shade,  and  colour.  Memory  drawing  in  both  outline  and  shade.  Simple  principles 
of  freehand  perspective. 

Commercial  Subjects. — Book-keeping  and  Business  Papers.  Single  entry 
and  double  entry.  Use  of  journal-day-book,  cash-book,  bill-book,  and  ledger.  Re- 
reipts,  promissory-notes,  drafts,  orders,  due-bills,  deposit-slips,  cheques,  bills,  in¬ 
voices,  accounts;  indorsement  and  acceptance  and  consequent  liability. 

Writing. — Correct  position  and  movement;  principles  of  letter-formation; 
graceful,  legible  business  hand,  etc. 

Stenography. — The  theory.  Dictation,  transcription. 

Typewriting. — Copying  documents,  transcription  of  shorthand  notes,  manifold¬ 
ing,  letter-press  copying.'  Touch  system  recommended. 

Agriculture,  Manual  Training,  and  Household  Science. — By  direction  of 
the  Board,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Inspector  and  with  a  programme  and  a 
timetable  approved  by  him,  a  short  course  in  Agriculture  may  be  taken  up,  chiefly 
in  connection  with  suitable  topics  under  Geography  and  Elementary  Science.  For 
suggestive  details  see  the  High  School  Special  Lower  School  Course  in  Agriculture. 
Under  the  same  conditions  courses  may  also  be  provided  in  Manual  Training  and 
Household  Science.  For  suggestive  details,  see  the  High  School  special  Lower 
School  Courses  in  these  subjects. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Duties  of  Teachers. 

(From  the  Department  of  Education  and  Public  Schools  Acts  of  1909,  Sections 
28,  D.  of  E.  Act,  and  82,  83,  84,  85,  and  112,  P.  S.  Act. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher  of  a  Public  School : 

(a)  To  teach  diligently  and  faithfully  the  subjects  in  the  public  school  course 
of  study  as  prescribed  by  the  Regulations;  to  maintain  proper  order  and  discipline 
in  the  school;  to  encourage  the  pupils  in  the  pursuit  of  learning;  to  inculcate  by 
precept  and  example,  respect  for  religion  and  the  principles  of  Christian  morality 
and  the  highest  regard  for  truth,  justice,  loyalty,  love  of  country,  humanity,  benevo¬ 
lence,  sobriety,  industry,  frugality,  purity,  temperance  and  all  other  virtues; 

(5)  To  use  the  English  language  in  instruction  and  in  all  communications  with 
the  pupils  in  regard  to  discipline  and  the  management  of  the  school,  except  where 
it  is  impracticable  to  do  so  by  reason  of  the  pupil  not  understanding  English,  but 
recitations  requiring  the  use  of  a  text-book  may  be  conducted  in  the  language  of  the 
text-book ; 

(c)  To  see  that  the  school  house  is  ready  for  the  reception  of  pupils  at  least 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  of  opening  in  the  morning  and  five  minutes  before 
the  time  of  opening  in  the  afternoon;  to  call  the  roll  every  day  according  to  the 
register  prescribed  by  the  Regulations;  to  enter  in  the  visitors’  book  visits  made  to 
the  school;  to  give  the  inspector,  trustees  and  visitors  access,  at  all  times,  to  the 
register  and  visitors’  book;  and  to  deliver  the  register,  the  school  house  key  and 
other  school  property  in  his  possession  to  the  board  on  demand,  or  when  his  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  board  has  expired,  or  when  for  any  reason  his  engagement  has  ceased. 

(d)  To  classify  the  pupils  according  to  the  courses  of  study  prescribed  by  the 
Regulations;  to  conduct  the  school  according  to  a  time-table  accessible  to  pupils 
and  visitors;  to  prevent  the  use  by  pupils  of  unauthorized  text-books;  to  attend 
regularly  the  teachers’  institutes  in  the  inspectorate;  to  notify  the  board  and 
inspector  of  his  absence  from  school,  and  the  cause  thereof ;  and  to  make  at  the  end 
of  each  school  term,  and  subject  to  revision  by  the  inspector,  such  promotions  from 
one  class  or  form  to  another  as  he  may  deem  expedient  ; 

(e)  To  hold  closing  exercises  of  the  school,  and  to  give  due  notice  thereof  to 
the  board,  to  any  school  visitors  who  reside  in  the  school  section,  and  through  the 
pupils,  to  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  to  hold  such  other  examinations  as  may 
be  required  by  the  inspector  for  the  promotion  of  pupils,  or  for  any  other  purpose 
as  the  inspector  may  direct; 

(/)  To  furnish  to  the  Minister  and  the  inspector  any  information  which  it  may 
be  in  his  power  to  give  respecting  the  condition  of  the  school  premises,  the  discipline 
of  the  school,  the  progress  of  the  pupils  and  any  other  matter  affecting  the  interests 
cf  the  school,  and  to  prepare  such  reports  of  the  board  as  are  required  by  the  Regu¬ 
lations  ; 
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(g)  To  give  assiduous  attention  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils,  to  the 
cleanliness,  temperature  and  ventilation  of  the  school  house,  to  the  care  of  all  maps, 
apparatus  and  other  school  property,  to  the  preservation  of  shade  trees  and  the 
orderly  arrangement  and  neat  appearance  of  the  playgrounds,  and  to  report  promptly 
to  the  board  and  to  the  municipal  health  officer  the  appearance  of  any  infectious 
or  contagious  disease  in  the  school,  or  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  school  house, 
outhouses  or  surroundings ; 

( h )  To  refuse  admission  to  the  school  of  any  pupil  who  he  believes  is  infected 
with,  or  exposed  to  chicken  pox,  small  pox,  cholera,  glanders,  scarlet  fever,  scar¬ 
latina,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  measles,  mumps,  or  other  infectious  or  con¬ 
tagious  disease  or  consumption  until  furnished  with  a  certificate  of  a  medical  health 
officer  or  of  a  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner  approved  by  him  that  all  danger 
from  exposure  to  contact  with  such  pupil  has  passed ; 

( i )  To  suspend  uny  pupil  guilty  of  persistent  truancy  or  persistent  opposition 
to  authority,  habitual  neglect  of  duty,  the  use  of  profane  or  improper  language  or 
conduct  injurious  to  the  moral  tone  of  the  school,  and  to  notify  the  parent  or  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  pupil,  and  the  board,  of  such  suspension,  but  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
any  pupil  suspended  may  appeal  against  the  action  of  the  teacher  to  the  board  which 
shall  have  power  to  remove,  confirm  or  modify  such  suspension. 

If  a  teacher  negligently  or  wilfully  permits  an  unauthorized  book  to  be  used 
as  a  text-book  by  the  pupils  of  his  school  the  Minister,  on  the  report  of  the  inspector, 
may  suspend  such  teacher,  and  the  board  may  also  deduct  from  his  salary  a  sum 
equal  to  so  much  of  the  legislative  grant  as  has  been  withheld  on  account  of  the  use 
of  such  book  or  any  less  sum  at  its  discretion. 

A  teacher  who  refuses  to  deliver  to  the  board  any  visitors’  book,  school  register, 
school-house  key,  or  any  other  school  property  in  his  possession  shall  not  be  a  quali¬ 
fied  teacher  until  restitution  is  made,  and  he  shall  also  forfeit  any  claim  which  he 
may  have  against  the  board. 

CHANGE  OF  AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS. 

An  authorized  text-book  in  actual  use  may  be  changed  by  the  teacher  for  any 
other  authorized  text-book  on  the  same  subject  with  the  written  approval  of  the 
board  and  subject  to  the  Kegulations. 

i 

(See  Circular  14  for  text-book  list  and  regulations.) 

AGREEMENTS. 

(1)  Every  agreement  between  a  board  and  a  teacher  shall  be  in  writing,  signed 
by  the  parties  thereto,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  board. 

(2)  No  person  shall  be  employed  or  act  as  a  teacher  unless  he  holds  a  certificate 

of  qualification. 

(3)  Unless  otherwise  expressly  agreed  a  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid  his 
salary  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  days  during  which  he  has  taught  bears 
to  the  whole  number  of  teaching  days  in  the  year'. 

(4)  Every  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  his  salary  notwithstanding  his  absence 
from  duty  on  account  of  sickness  for  a  period  not  exceeding  four  weeks  in  any  one 
year  of  his  employment,  if  the  sickness  is  certified  to  by  a  physician,  but  that  period 
may  be  extended  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board. 
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(5)  If  at  the  expiration  of  a  teacher’s  engagement  his  salary  has  not  been  paid  in 
full,  the  salary  shall  continue  to  run  at  the  rate  mentioned  in  the  agreement  until 
paid,  provided  always  that  an  action  shall  be  commenced  within  three  months  after 
the  salary  is  due  and  payable. 

(6)  All  matters  of  difference  between  boards  and  teachers,  in  regard  to  salary 
or  other  remuneration,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  in  dispute,  shall  be  determined 
in  the  Division  Court  of  the  division  where  the  cause  of  action  arose,  subject  to 
appeal,  as  provided  by  this  Act. 

(7)  If  it  appears  to  the  Judge  on  the  trial  of  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  a 
teacher’s  salary  that  there  was  reasonable  ground  for  the  board  disputing  its  liability, 
and  that  it  was  willing  and  offered  to  pay  to  the  teacher  'any  sum  not  so  in  dispute, 
the  Judge  may  relieve  the  board  from  the  liability  imposed  by  subsection  5,  in  whole 
or  in  part. 

General  Prohibitions. 

(1)  A  teacher,  trustee,  inspector,  or  other  person  officially  connected  with 
the  Department,  or  with  any  normal,  model,  public,  or  high  school  or  collegiate 
institute,  or  other  institution  which  is  under  the  management  or  control  of  the 
Department,  shall  not  sell  or  become  or  act  as  agent  for  any  person  to  sell  or  to 
promote  in  any  way  the  sale  of  any  school  library,  prize  or  text  book,  map,  chart, 
school  apparatus,  furniture,  stationery  or  other  article  for  the  use  of  any  normal, 
model,  public  or  high  school,  collegiate  institute  or  other  institution  aforesaid  or 
for  the  use  of  any  pupil  thereof,  nor  shall  he  receive  directly  or  indirectly,  compen¬ 
sation  or  other  remuneration  or  the  equivalent  for  so  doing. 

(2)  For  any  contravention  of  subsection  1  a  teacher  shall  incur  a  penalty  of 
$50 ;  a  trustee  shall  incur  a  penalty  of  $100 ;  an  inspector  shall  incur  a  penalty 
of  $500 ;  and  any  other  person  so  officially  connected  shall  incur  a  penalty  of  $100. 

Duties  of  Pupils. 

(From  the  Eegulations  of  1904.) 

1.  Every  pupil  registered  in  a  Public  School  shall  attend  punctually  and 
regularly  every  day  of  the  school  year  in  which  his  name  is  so  registered.  He  shall  be 
neat  and  cleanly  in  his  person  and  habits,  diligent  in  his  studies,  kind  and  courteous 
to  his  fellow  pupils,  obedient  and  respectful  to  his  teacher,  and  shall  submit  to 
such  discipline  as  would  be  exercised  by  a  kind,  firm  and  judicious  parent. 

2.  Every  pupil  on  returning  to  school  after  absence  from  any  cause  shall 
give  orally  or  in  writing  to  the  teacher,  a  proper  reason  for  his  absence.  A  pupil 
may  retire  from  school  at  any  hour  during  the  day  at  the  request,  either  oral  or 
written,  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  A  pupil  may  be  suspended  who  fails  or  neglects 
to  provide  himself  with  the  text-books  or  other  supplies  required  in  his  course  of 
study,  or  to  pay  the  fees  imposed  for  such  purpose  by  the  trustees. 

3.  Every  pupil  shall  be  responsible  to  the  teacher  for  his  conduct  on  the  school 
premises  or  on  the  way  to  or  from  school,  except  when  accompanied  by  his  parents 
or  guardian  or  by  some  person  appointed  by  them  on  their  behalf.  Any  pupil  who 
injures  or  destroys  school  property  or  furniture  may  be  suspended  until  the  property 
or  furniture  destroyed  or  injured  is  made  good  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such 
pupil. 
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School  Terms  and  Organization. 

1.  Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  trustees,  the  pupils  attending  every  Public 
School  shall  assemble  for  study  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  shall  be  dis¬ 
missed  not  later  than  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  One  hour  at  least  shall  be 
allowed  for  recreation  at  mid-day,  and  ten  minutes  during  the  forenoon  and  after¬ 
noon  terms,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  hours  of  study  be  less  than  live  hours  per  day 
including  the  recesses  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  provided  always  the  trustees 
may  reduce  the  hours  of  study  for  the  pupils  in  the  First  and  Second  Forms. 

2.  Pupils  not  registered  in  a  Day  School  may  attend  a  Night  School  from  the 
1st  of  October  until  the  31st  of  March.  The  hours  of  study  in  the  Night  School 
shall  not  exceed  2}4  hours  per  session.  Pupils  shall  not  be  admitted  to  a  Night 
School  who  are  under  fourteen  years  of  age  or  who  attend  school  during  the  day. 
Night  School  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  Public  Schools,  with 
respect  to  the  discipline  of  pupils,  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  teachers,  and 
the  use  of  text-books. 

3.  —  (1)  The  course  of  study  for  Public  Schools  shall  be  taken  up  in  five 
Forms  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  pupils  shall  be  classified  by  the  teacher  with 
respect  to  their  attainments  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  Form  to  which  they  are 
assigned  or  from  which  they  are  to  be  promoted. 

(2)  The  amount  of  time  to  be  given  to  any  class  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
teacher,  who  shall  be  guided  in  this  matter  by  the  Inspector. 

(3)  Pupils  who  have  passed  the  High  School  Entrance  examination  and 
such  other  pupils  as  are  considered  qualified  by  the  teacher  and  Inspector  shall  be 
entitled  in  both  Rural  and  Urban  Schools  to  receive  instructions  in  the  subjects 
of  the  Fifth  Form,  provided  that,  in  a  municipality  having  a  High  School,  if  resi¬ 
dent  pupils  of  the  High  School  are  not  charged  fees  for  the  first  year,  it  will  not 
be  deemed- obligatory  for  the  Public  School  Board  to  have  a  Fifth  class. 

4.  —  (1)  All  the  subjects  prescribed  for  Forms  I.-IA7.  of  the  Public  School 
Course  are  obligatory,  except  where  otherwise  specified  in  the  Programme  of 
Studies.  No  deviation  from  this  rule  is  permissible  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  Inspector,  who  shall  also  decide  as  to  the  optional  subjects. 

(2)  The  following  subjects  of  the  Fifth  Form  Course  of  Study  are  obligatory: 
Reading,  Literature,  Grammar,  Composition,  History,  Geography,  Writing,  Arith¬ 
metic  and  Mensuration,  and  Elementary  Science.  From  the  other  subjects  of  this 
Form,  Boards  of  Trustees  may  select  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Inspector,  such 
subjects  or  such  parts  of  the  courses  therein,  as  may,  in  their  judgment,  suit  the 
requirements  of  their  localities. 

(3)  When,  from  any  cause,  teachers  properly  prepared  to  teach  the  courses  in 
Art,  Constructive  Work,  Clay  Modelling,  Elementary  Science,  and  Nature  Study 
are  not  available,  the  Inspector  shall  authorize  such  modifications  of  the  courses 
in  these  subjects  as  he  may  deem  expedient. 
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(4)  Classes  in  Latin,  Creek,  French  or  German  may  be  provided  in  Fifth 
Forms  or  Continuation  Schools,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Inspector,  and  with 
a  time-table  approved  by  him.  Teachers  of  these  subjects  shall  hold  at  least  a 
second-class  certificate  and  have  passed  a  Departmental  or  a  University  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  language  they  undertake  to  teach. 

5.  In  school  sections  where  the  French  or  the  German  language  prevails,  the 
trustees  may,  in  addition  to  the  Course  of  Study  prescribed  for  Public  Schools, 
require  instruction  to  be  given  in  Reading,  Grammar,  and  Composition  to  such 
pupils  as  are  directed  by  their  parents  or  guardians  to  study  either  of  these 
languages,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  authorized  text-books  in  French  or  German 
shall  be  used.  But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  mean  that  any 
of  the  text-books  prescribed  for  Public  Schools  shall  be  set  aside  because  of  the 
use  of  the  authorized  text-books  in  French  and  German. 


